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The Spring Offensive .. . 


TEN DAYS after President Roosevelt told the world our vast new production goals for planes, 
tanks, guns, and ships, Secretary of Agriculture Wickard announced new goals for 1942 farm 
roduction. 

3 Industry’s production goals are, in part, 8 million tons of shipping, 60,000 planes, and 
45,000 tanks by the end of 1942. Farm goals are equally staggering. Farmers have to 
produce among other things 9.2 billion more pounds of milk, 430 million more dozen eggs, ; 
3 million more acres of peanuts, 3 million more acres of soybeans. Industry’s drive is guided 
by the War Production Board. The farm drive is directed by the Department of Agriculture, 
which might properly be called the War Production Board for agriculture. 

Both goals and both industries must be served by the United States Employment Service 
with unprecedented speed and skill in finding vast numbers of workers. 

No local office can succeed at these tasks by working as an isolated unit, or by disregarding 
the national phases of the challenge. A chain of understanding must link all United States 
Employment Service personnel on all levels in all parts of the country. The special section 
on farm labor supply (p. 3) is designed to create that chain of understanding at the very 
time when farmers will call upon the United States Employment Service for workers to launch 
a spring offensive that may be one of the decisive factors in the war. This offensive will 
require armies of farm workers which must be mobilized by the Ufited States Employment 
Service. How large these armies must be, why it will be more difficult to recruit them this 
year than ever before, where and how they may be raised, what the United States Employ- 
ment Service and its Farm Placement Section and local offices are doing to assure that the 
workers are on hand when needed—these make up the story of the special section of this issue 
of the EmpLoymMent Security Review. 
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“THE GOAL IS NOT IMPOSSIBLE” 


When Napoleon remarked that “an army 
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marches on its stomach,” he but emphasized 
the fact that food for combatant and civilian 
alike is crucial in carrying on a war. Efforts 
abroad have tragically demonstrated how 
human morale deteriorates when adequate 
food is not available or is purposely withheld 
from a people. Near-famine, planned and 
calculated, has been as effective a weapon in 
Hitler’s hands as his Stukas and his panzers. 


Agricultural production for food as well as 
for industrial needs is a first defense ‘‘must,”’ 
even though it is not associated with the 
clang of forges and the smoke of factory 
chimneys. A country that has never known 
hunger, that has helped to feed the hungry 
millions of other lands without thought of 
material reward, must now organize itself, 
not only to raise and equip the greatest 
armed force in its history, but also to marshal 
its labor resources to assure that there be an 
increased volume of those products of the 
soil which men eat and wear and use daily. 


To provide maximum service to the farmers 
of the United States, the United States Em- 


placement service until at each level of opera- 
tion, be it local office or administrative, one 
or more individuals has accepted primary 
responsibility for this phase of our operations. 
With production goals increased and agricul- 
tural labor resources diminished, the propor- 
tions of the job facing the Service in the next 
few months require a degree of planning, 
application to detail, and ingenuity of opera- 
tion far beyond those required in routine 
procedures. 


It is one of the traditions of the Employment 
Service that it has always risen to meet emer- 
gency demands made upon it. There is no 
reason to believe that the personnel of the 
Service will, at this critical time, fail that 
honored tradition. The goal is not impossible 
to achieve. With proper planning, coopera- 
tion, and effort, at all levels, the measure of 
agricultural production essential to the suc- 
cess of America and the Allied Nations will 
be met.—F. W. Hunter, Chief, Farm Place- 
ment Section. 
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“Many checks, one bank” — Woman 
power for war— National Employment 
Week — Veterans get jobs — Placements 
and benefits in February 


q ‘‘Everybody is writing checks on the same account, 
but nobody knows how much we’ve got in the bank.” 

In these words Washington officials described the 
manpower problem now confronting the Army, 
Navy, Civil Service Commission, war industries, and 
farmers. 

Among the “new checks” on the manpower bank 
written this month, for example, was Secretary of 
War Stimson’s announcement that 100,000 men and 
women will be trained for civilian jobs—including 
overhaul and repair mechanics, production workers, 
inspectors at Government factories, depots and 
arsenals—in Government and State-owned schools. 


Agriculture, too, began to call for masses of workers . 


for spring work; while industry—striving for a 168- 
hour schedule for all machines—estimated that such 
a schedule would double the man-hours going into 
military production. 

To find out “how much we have in the bank,” the 
two Federal manpower recruiting agencies—the 
Selective Service System and the United States 
Employment Service—have taken the first step toward 
a Nation-wide inventory through the occupational 
questionnaires now being filled out by the 9 million 
who registered on February 16, and to be filled out 
soon by all other classes of men previously registered. 


{Problems of “manpower” ° always 
womanpower. 
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War contractors must “consider the employment of 
women with an open mind, and recognize that there 
is, as always, a training job to do,” said WPB Labor 
Director Hillman. 


At the same time, the WPB rushed off the press a 
list of concrete suggestions under the title Increasing 
War Production Through Employment of Women. Says 
the bulletin: 

“Women do not change jobs as often as men. 
Good supervision, satisfactory working conditions, 
adequate wages, and fair treatment will hold women 
to their jobs and thus, by decreased turn-over, reduce 
over-all training time.” 


{ National Employment Week, designated for May 
3-8, focused attention once again on the job oppor- 
tunities for veterans. In many States and communi- 
ties this special week has been utilized to publicize the 
United States Employment Service as an agency 
which conducts 52 Employment Weeks a year. 

How veterans have been faring in obtaining jobs 
through the Employment Service is shown by a special 
analysis of placement and registration figures since 
June 1940. 

Veteran placements have followed the same upward 
course as total placements. In 1941 they totaled 
179,000 as compared with 130,000 for 1940. 

In the first 5 months of 1941, there were 68,000 
veteran placements, a number considerably in excess 
of the figure of 47,000 for the corresponding period of 
1940. After maintaining a level of between 11,000 
and 12,000 for the first 3 months of 1941, veteran 
placements rose to 15,000 in April and to 18,000 in 
May 1941. 

During the last 7 months of 1941 veteran placements 
were about one-third more than in the corresponding 
period of 1940. Considering that the average veteran 
is now past 40 years, and that their numbers are 
declining, veterans have fared better than all other 
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registrants with regard to placements in the period 
since June 1940. 

Placements of veterans in skilled occupations have 
been decreasing steadily for about a year in relation to 
all veteran placements. The trend of unskilled place- 
ments has been upward. Service jobs, next to un- 
skilled jobs, have absorbed the largest number of 
veterans in the last 9 months of 1941 as the reservoir 
of skilled workers was being drained by industry. 

California has consistently placed more veterans 
than any other State. In the last 3 months of 1941 an 
average of 12 percent of all veteran placements was 
made in that State. New York, with a corresponding 
figure of about 7 percent, ranked second. 

California also had the largest active file of veterans 
during the latter part of 1941. New York, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, and Texas ranked high among 
the States with respect to registrations of veterans. 

Total registrations as well as veteran registrations in 
the active file have shown 4 decline in the last 7 
months of 1941 compared with the same period of 1940. 


4 Following a spurt in initial claims receipts in Jan- 
uary, a rise in benefit payments was generally ex- 
pected. This has, however, failed to materialize. In 
fact, both the volume of employment service place- 
ments and unemployment compensation payments 
declined from January to February. These declines, 
however, were not as sharp as for the corresponding 
period of 1941. Each decreased 2.9 percent as com- 
pared with drops of 12 percent and 11 percent, 
respectively, for the same period last year. 

Benefit disbursements in February were greater 
than in any month of 1941. However, if disburse- 
ments in Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin, 
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where conversion unemployment has been unusually 
heavy, were excluded from the totals, benefit pay- 
ments would have decreased 7.1 percent from Jan- 
uary. Payments of $39.9 million were issued in 
February 1942 for almost 3.3 million man-weeks of 
unemployment. Both compensated and uncompen- 
sated man-weeks of unemployment among covered 
workers totaled 4 million. 

While the increasing tempo of war production 
failed to halt the regularly recurring January-Feb- 
ruary decline in nonagricultural placements, such 
placements this year dropped only 5,400 or 1 percent 
below January, as compared with corresponding 
declines of 11,500 or 3 percent and 20,200 or 10 per- 
cent in the previous 2 years. Moreover, nonagri- 
cultural placements totaled 9 percent above Feb- 
ruary 1941 and were nearly double the number made 
in February 1940. Placements in farm work like- 
wise registered their usual January-February decline. 
They totaled 23,200, 28 percent below January and 
47 percent below last February. The January- 
February percentage decrease this year, however, 
was less marked than for the same period during the 
past 2 years. 

After expanding for 3 successive months, the active 
file of individuals registered at public employment 
offices for placement in a suitable job decreased 
slightly in February. At the end of February the 
file held the applications of 4.9 million registrants, 
14,500 fewer than at the end of January. 


a 


Next Month—A special section on Train- 
ing and Youth in the War Program. 


* 


As the Review goes to press, President Roosevelt announces the members of the Manpower 


Commission, which include Wendell Lund, formerly Michigan’s State unemployment compensation 


director. 


The entire membership is as follows: Paul V. McNutt, Chairman; Goldthwaite H. Dorr, War 


Department; Under Secretary James V. Forrestal, Navy Department; Secretary Claude R. Wickard, 
Department of Agriculture; Secretary Frances Perkins, Labor Department; Donald Nelson, War 
Production Board; Wendell Lund, Labor Production Division, WPB; Lewis B. Hershey, Selective 


Service System; Arthur S. Flemming, Civil Service Commission. 
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Farm Labor Supply and the 
United States Employment Service 








THE FOOD-FOR-FREEDOM PROGRAM 


WHAT are the farm goals for 1942? Quantitatively, they are the greatest in any nation’s history. Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard has called on farmers to put every acre of land, every hour of labor, and every bit of farm 
machinery, fertilizer, and other supplies to the use that would best serve the Nation’s wartime needs. (See table 
below.) 

However, farmers are not increasing all crops, In comparison with 1941, the plans call for: __ 

More: Milk, eggs, hogs, chickens, lamb and mutton, vegetables, corn, flaxseed, rice, sugar, beef, turpentine, 
peanuts (for oil), soybeans (for beans), farm gardens. 

Less: Wheat. We already have enough or more than enough of this product. 

Same: Rye, hay, feed grains. 

The principal increases in the 1942 goals above 1941 are for 9.2 billion pounds more milk, 430 million dozen 
more eggs, 10 million more head of hogs, and close to 3 million more acres of soybeans and peanuts. These 
increases will mean approximately one-twelfth more milk so as to make possible about a third more American 


SOME FARM GOALS FOR 1942 








Percent 
Commodity Unit 1941 1942 goal gain 
1941-42 
Thousands of Thousands of 
units units 

EE ee Te EE re eee 116, 500, 000 125, 000, 000 7 
OTT Pere t re re ee 13, 392, 667 13, 822, 417 13 
ee eee Number....... 72, 500 83, 000 14 
au whiten kavaws caste cvidesat GE osceeeas 87, 164 92, 500-95, 000 8 
 etnciaee desks Caeewhicaken CS eee 1, 245 41, 320 6 
0, Se eT . | eee 265 , a See re 
sy nnd chen een anaes 0 775 , Re Oe 
jg” een eee 2, 304 2, 600 13 
a ere 384 665 73 
ol eC ere er ere 28, 700 38, 000 32 
Co SINR «ck ddikien ca ences a 34, 000 40, 000 18 
PR I 6. ao sc xwe hia was ob ng EEE eras 4, 431 5, 760 30 
rere erie rere a 5, 855 9, 000 54 
PO a6 nb e0bs 4 ci vices teen eas PN 3-5 wce bs 1, 964 5. 000 155 

















1On farms only. * Minimum acreage. *No acreage restriction for 1942. 
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cheese and evaporated milk, and almost twice as much dry skin milk for human consumption; and about one- 
tenth more eggs and pork. 

The emphasis is on concentrated foods which are rich in vitamins and minerals, such as cheese, evaporated 
milk, dried milk, meat, and eggs, and products which ship and store easily. 

Production goals have been set to guide farmers in this effort, says the Department of Agriculture. The 
needed amounts of all the chief products have been determined. The acreages necessary to get the amounts 
have been estimated. These national goals have been broken down into State and county goals. And finally, 
the labor supply goals are already apparent in many communities. The groundwork for the United States 


Employment Service in making the food-for-freedom program a success has already been laid. 


WHY are farmers being asked to increase their production? 


To meet increased demands for food in this country; to supply the needs of the United Nations resisting 
aggression; and to build up reserves of certain easily stored, concentrated foods. 

Europe will need great quantities of the very foods American farmers are planning to produce in greater 
quantities next year. Not only is there a serious shortage of protein foods and fats and oils, but herds and 
flocks are being greatly reduced, so that Europe will be unable to produce enough dairy and livestock products 


for its own needs for some time after the war. 


Says Secretary Wickard: ‘‘Food is a whole arsenal of weapons in this struggle for human freedom. It is the 
driving force behind high production by munitions workers, and top-notch performance and strong morale 


among soldiers and sailors. 


*‘In the day of victory when the nations sit down at the peace table, our food stockpiles, ready to be drawn 
on by the famished people of the Old World, will give great force to our views. For they will show once and for 


all that democracy builds for the needs of common men.” 
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LABOR FOR 
THE FIELDS 


AT LEAST SIX major facts touching farm crops 
and farm labor supply point to one conclusion: that 
no local office will be able to “muddle through”’ the 
farm season of 1942; that only careful planning, prepa- 
ration and vigorous recruitment will enable the local 
office to fulfill its part in the food-for-victory program. 

Fact 1.—The era of surplus farm labor 1s gone.—For 
more than a decade (1929-40), thousands of urban 
workers, having despaired of finding work in the 
cities, tried their luck in farm jobs. They came from 
large cities and from small towns whose factories had 
banked their fires. Thousands more came from the 
dead acres of land eroded by overproduction and 
tried to find work in the fields of New England, Texas, 
the Middle West, and California. 

They came from a dozen “dust bowls.” The 
tractors displaced thousands of farm families in all 
parts of the country and forced them to search jobs 
wherever they could. In the words of one migrant 
farmer appearing before the Congressional Committee 
(Tolan) Investigating Migration: “Yes, sir. Tractors 
has taken it. The big farmer—the big farmer that 
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used to work from 5 to 10 men has got 1 man and a 
tractor now on the farm.” 

The size and mobility of this labor supply brought 
to every agricultural area an excess of workers far out 
of proportion to its needs. Because of the continuing 
availability of this group of workers, employers have 
come to regard this oversupply of labor as a normal 
supply. 

Employers and Employment Service personnel who 
still think in terms of surplus farm Jabor will be forced to 
readjust their concepts during the coming months. 

The thumb-nail sketches (see opposite page) of the 
farm labor market in the principal farm regions of the 
country prove that fact. 

Fact 2.—We have a bigger farm-production job to do than 
ever before.—The farm production goals described 
above will call for more man-hours of labor than last 
year. At the peak season nearly 12 million farm 
workers will be needed, and about 3 million of these 
will be hired workers. Every region, every State and 
county War Board of the Department of Agriculture 
is planning to call for at least as many farm workers as 
last year. 

Fact 3—War industries will attract larger numbers of 
farm workers—In the changing structure of the labor 
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FARM GOALS AND FARM LABOR 


THE FARM LABOR MARKET was being drained of surplus labor in 1941, State labor market reports 
received by the Bureau of Employment Security have indicated. As a result: 


It was more difficult to recruit workers in 
1941. 


Eastern Dairy and Middle Eastern 


Heavy migration of rural farm workers to defense centers in 
the New England, New York, and Pennsylvania areas has 
considerably reduced the number of workers available, both 
for seasonal and year-round farm work. Maryland, Delaware, 
and New Jersey also found it difficult to recruit experienced 
year-round farm hands. 


Cotton Belt 


Farm labor supplies were reduced in this area as compared 
with previous years although farm labor surplus was reduced, 
the region remained a reservoir of labor. Rural communities 
throughout the South were being drained of workers because 
new construction projects were going up throughout the region. 
In the vicinity of large construction projects, local stringencies 
occurred. 


North Central 


Wisconsin, Indiana, and Iowa had difficulty in recruiting 
farm labor during 1941. It was especially difficult to obtain 
experienced dairy workers during the summer months. 


Small Grain 


Supplies of local workers in the small-grain States were some- 
what reduced through out-migration to defense areas and 
because of induction of single farm hands into the armed forces. 


Range 


Texas and New Mexico had some difficulty in recruiting farm 
labor during 1941; some of this was attributed to substandard 
wages and part to poor weather conditions. Colorado and 
Utah found it necessary to recruit local workers not ordinarily 
employed on farms, 


West Coast 


The supply of migratory seasonal workers who comprise most 
of the farm labor force in California, although adequate, was 
considerably reduced in 1941. Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho had difficulty in meeting peak labor demand during 1941 
and depended to a large extent on the utilization of supplemen- 
tary labor supplies. 
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Farm-production schedules will probably ag- 
gravate recruitment problems in 1942. 


Eastern Dairy and Middle Eastern 


Increases are scheduled for dairy and poultry products, 
soybeans, and peanuts in these areas. Crop-production sched- 
ules for 1942 indicate that although demand for labor will 
not be muchin excess of 1941 requirements, recruitment difficul- 
ties will continue. 


Cotton Belt 


1942 production goals for soybeans, tobacco, peanuts, milk, 
and citrus fruit will be higher than in 1941. A significant 
increase in labor demands for parts of the area will probably 
develop, while in some States, because of reduced cotton acre- 
age, demand for cotton workers will be decreased. 


North Central 


Crop-production goals for 1942 indicate some decrease in 
corn-grain acreage from the 1941 level, but total demand for 
farm labor will probably increase to some extent because of 
expansion in production of milk, eggs, soybeans, and hogs. 


Small Grain 


The corn acreage will be extended in this area to compensate 
for the proposed reduction in wheat acreage. Other small 
grains are also scheduled for an increase. 


Range 


Cotton acreage will be reduced in Arizona by 20 percent and 
increased in Texas by 13 percent. There will be a marked 
increase in cattle, sheep, and hog production in most of the 
Range States. Production of peas and beans will be increased 
considerably in Colorado and Utah. 


West Coast 


Bean, prune, and apricot production in California will be 
increased by a substantial amount. Increases are also antici- 
pated in the production of milk, eggs, and cattle. Cotton and 
grain acreages will be decreased. Difficulties in securing farm 
labor will be intensified in 1942. 




















Those who like fabulous comparisons have 
calculated that American farmers will pro- 
duce in 1942: 

Hogs to make a solid procession two abreast, 
snout to tail, clear around the world. 

Peanut and soybean oil to make more than 
60 bars of soap as big as the RCA Building 
(largest office building in the world). 

Eggs enough so that if you broke one every 
second, it would take 1,600 years to break 
them all. 








force, no more significant shift will take place than 
the movement of about several hundred thousand 
farm workers to war industries. The farm-to-war- 
factory shift will be most pronounced in areas with 
concentration of war contracts—in New England, the 
Middle West, and the Pacific coast areas. In these 
regions workers of rural origin have been particularly 
successful in obtaining jobs in industry. In some in- 
stances they appear to have been employed in prefer- 
ence to local industrial workers belonging to minority 
groups. 

Experienced hired hands doing work involving a 
certain amount of mechanical skill have been espe- 
cially successful in securing defense employment. Asa 
result, difficulties in securing better qualified farm 
workers have developed in the dairy regions of the 
Eastern, Great Lakes, and West Coast States. This 
problem is likely to become more acute during 1942. 

Industry is continuously “combing the country- 
side”’ for all available farm laborers. Defense training 
courses are also attracting ever larger numbers of 
youth from rural areas. 

Fact 4.—Farm wages are lower than industrial wages.— 
Because of the decade-long oversupply of labor, low 
wage scales have come to be regarded in many areas 
as a normal wage scale. 

While both industrial and agricultural wage rates 
vary considerably among different sections of the 
country, the disparity between them is common to 
all areas. The Bureau of Labor Statistics says that 
the national average weekly earnings of workers in 
combined manufacturing industries as of July 1941 
amounted to $31.20; the average number of hours, 
40.3; and the hourly wage, 74.4 cents. While no 
recent information on wages paid to unskilled workers 
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is available, the National Industrial Conference 
Board has issued figures covering 25 industries show- 
ing 69 cents per hour as the average unskilled wage in 
July 1941. According to data published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the average rate 
per day (without board) for farm labor as of 
July 1, 1941, (the peak of the farming season) was 
$1.98. State employment services indicate that the 
earnings of seasonal field hands receiving piece rates 
or daily rates fell considerably below this average. 

Fact 5.—Selective Service will dip into the farm labor 
supply, as into the industrial labor supply—In farms 
throughout the land, many a hired hand is putting 
away his overalls for the military uniform. State 
labor market reports have been noting for several 
months such trends as: 

Illinois —The effects of the Selective Service Act are making 
it more difficult from day to day to fill orders for farm hands. 
. . . Age is rapidly ceasing to be a factor in the hiring of men, 
with the exception that farmers have been reluctant to hire 
men of “draft” age. 

North Dakota.—During November 1941, Selective Service 
called a greater number of men from the western section of 
North Dakota. This was due in part to the fact that no calls 


were made during the harvest season as all available labor was 
needed in order that the harvest could be completed. 


Local Selective Service boards have instructions 
recently issued by Director of Selective Service 
Hershey to grant occupational deferment in cases 
where a man who cannot be replaced is working in 
one of the lines of agricultural production which are 
essential to the war effort; General Hershey’s instruc- 
tions listed the specific types of agricultural occupa- 
tion considered essential. But the final decision still 
remains with the local board. 

Fact 6.—Curtailment of new machinery will aggravate 
the needs for workers tn many counties —The War Produc- 
tion Board has made available materials for the 
manufacture of farm machinery during 1942 to the 
extent of only 83 percent of the amount produced in 
1940; but there is no guarantee that the quota can be 
filled. Itis true, however, that the quotas are flexible. 
For example, while only 71 percent as many steel 
plowshares are allowed, peanut pickers (which step 
up production of oil to replace what Japan has 
cut off) are up 208 percent. Steel wheelbarrows 
have been curtailed. While material for new farm 
machinery is cut down, materials for attachments 
and parts are set at an average rate of about 150 per- 
cent of the 1940 level. 
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CAN WE GET THE WORKERS? 


“IT IS SAFE TOSAY that during 1941 no actual labor 
shortage occurred,” said F. W. Hunter, Farm Place- 
ment Director. “What did occur in the period since 
1941 was a draining off of the surplus agricultural 
workers into other fields of endeavor.” 

So great is America’s reservoir of manpower— 
which includes youth and women—that there can be 
no question of “‘shortages”— 

1. If there is some attempt by employers to raise 
substandard wages. 

2. If employers are persuaded to drop traditional 
prejudices. 

3. If farm workers are utilized efficiently. 

4. If farm labor is organized by a central recruit- 
ing agency—the United States Employment Serv- 
ice—and this agency is, in itself, operating on sound 
principles. 

5. Ifthe operating units of the United States Employ- 
ment Service continue the ingenuity in recruitment 
showed during 1941. 


Wages and Working Conditions 


The increase in farm wages during the 1941 season 
has acted as a major check on the decline in farm 
labor supply. In some instances, because of the wage 
increase, farmers have been able to compete success- 
fully with employers in other industries. Examples: 
A 25-percent increase in wages for cotton picking in 
Alabama induced a number of Negro workers to mi- 
grate from the cities to rural areas for harvest work. 
Cotton-picking wages in central Texas attracted great 
numbers of unskilled construction workers who would 
otherwise have accepted building-construction jobs. 

Chief among reasons suggested by State units of 
the United States Employment Service for whatever 
problems occurred in recruitment of farm help were 
low wages and long hours. According to the United 
States Employment Service for Maine, for example, 
“farm laborers prefer to work on (construction) proj- 
ects because of the stipulated number of working 
hours and the higher wage scale.” Other factors 
tending to limit the supply of agricultural workers 
were the practice of working every available day 
throughout the seasonal peak and the difficulties 
involved in traveling distances to and from work 
each day. 

On the other hand, marked increases in wages have 
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served to relieve somewhat the shortage of farm la- 
borers, reports the United States Employment Serv- 
ice for Virginia. 

Farm-wage increases for the late harvest season 
were frequently reported by Employment Service 
offices in the Range States. Most of the labor “‘short- 
ages” reported in the West Coast States were attrib- 
uted to low or relatively low wages. According to 
the California Department of Employment, shortages 
do not always indicate a lack of workers, but in some 
cases grow out of an increasing tendency of workers 
to accept employment only where wages are attrac- 
tive, crop conditions are good, location of the job is 
convenient, and living conditions are desirable. 


Prejudices 


The ebb and flow of supply were governed to a large 
extent erratically by prejudices or traditional employer 
specifications. Early in the summer of 1941, a trend 
appeared toward relaxation of restrictive specifica- 
tions for workers in a number of States, although 
traditional prejudices prevailed in some areas. Ver- 
mont farmers accepted workers without regard to age 
or experience. Some Pennsylvania employers have 
required that farm hands have a farm background, - 
claiming that workers not raised on farms rarely make 
satisfactory agricultural workers. In addition, some 
preference was shown for local rather than transient 
labor; on the whole, however, requirements for farm 
hands have been lowered in the eastern area. 

The number of women working in the Rhode 
Island potato fields greatly increased this year. 
Women were used to some extent for apple picking and 
packing, as well as for turkey picking in Vermont. 

Farmers in the Somerville, N. J., area accepted 
almost any help offered without restrictions, reported 
the United States Employment Service for New Jersey. 
In Virginia, women have replaced men in agricultural 
work to some extent. According to the West Virginia 
office, almost without exception, the criterion for 
orchard workers during 1941 has been only the ability 
to get work done. A few orchardists, however, have 
not made a practice of hiring Negroes, and it has been 
noted that few women were hired this year as compared 
with previous seasons. 

Farmers in Illinois and Iowa generally relaxed age 
and experience requirements, though discrimination 
against Mexicans and Negroes continued in certain 
areas. Some Colorado farmers refused to employ 
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Spanish-Americans. Farmers in New Mexico removed 
all restrictions, hiring all local labor available, while 
farmers in Utah hired men over 60 years of age. 
Most of the small-grain States liberalized their 
specifications. Reduction of age and experience 
requirements was quite general throughout the West 
Coast States. 

The net conclusion of these varied samplings is this: 
wherever farmers forgot their “farming as usual” 
practices in regard to labor supply, they had relatively 
little difficulty in getting the help they needed; where 
they insisted on “farming as usual,” they encountered 
stringencies. 


Efficient Use of Workers 


Wasteful uses of farm workers, which have arisen 
during the long decade of chronic surplus labor, are 
being attacked by local offices in all parts of the coun- 
try. The United States Employment Service knows 
that farmers in many instances have been using more 
workers than have been actually needed to assure 
most economical production. They have frequently 
required that operations be completed within a shorter 
time than necessary, perhaps due to market conditions 


* 


MACHINERY OF FARM 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


BEFORE THE WAR, farm placement facilities 
were most active only in certain sections of the 
country—in predominantly agricultural States. To- 
day, farm placement is a national problem, something 
to worry about, even near metropolitan areas. 
Threat of farm labor stringencies in 1941 led to a 
new consideration of the whole subject by the United 
States Employment Service. Agriculture very quickly 
attained the status of a war industry, and farm place- 
ment became as important as industrial placement. 
The result is today’s reorganized, strengthened, and 
streamlined farm placement organization. Each one 


of the 1,500 full-time offices is or soon will be so or- 
ganized that it can “serve agricultural employers and 
workers for both year-round, regular, and seasonal 
peak activity.” 

Each office has at least one person who specializes 
in farm placement; in some offices several staff mem- 
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that have little relation to total farm output. Thus, a 
large number of workers have been required for short 
periods, the earnings of individual workers have been 
reduced, recruitment problems generally have been ag- 
gravated. There has often been little provision for the 
placement of workers immediately upon completion of 
a job. Cooperative use of labor and planning of activ- 
ities by groups of farmers as a means of effectively 
using labor supply have been developed in relatively 
few areas. Asurplus of workers in one locality has fre- 
quently existed side by side with lack of workers nearby. 

In general, disorganization of the labor market is 
most pronounced in areas where the greatest surplus 
of farm labor has existed, though the condition has 
been common throughout the whole country. Low- 
wage areas in the South have been slow to adopt 
farm machinery, since hand labor was available at 
cheap rates. ’ 

A strong central farm labor recruiting agency has 
become a national necessity to promote the desirable 
trends and to discourage the wasteful practiees of the 
farm labor market. Such an agency the Nation now 
has in the Farm Placement Service of the United 
States Employment Service. 


* 


bers devote full time to this activity. In emergencies 
the entire staff may find it necessary to concentrate on 
farm placement work. The work of the farm place- 
ment specialist depends on conditions in a particular 
community. In addition to mobilizing the regular 
local farm workers, it may mean recruiting women, 
high-school students, and older workers who have 
either worked in agriculture on a part-time basis or 
who have not been engaged in this labor market at 
all. It may mean going into nearby isolated areas 
to round up potential workers. Whatever methods 
are used must be geared to local needs and must be 
developed in cooperation with all the local agencies— 
governmental and private—which have a stake in 
agriculture. 

Responsibilities of the State administrative officers 
of the United States Employment Service, especially 
State farm placement supervisors, require develop- 
ment of an adequate farm placement program 
throughout the State. These farm placement super- 
visors give assistance to the local offices in planning 
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and carrying out a placement program. They super- 
vise the movement of farm workers from one part of 
a State toanother. They work with the State research 
and statistics supervisor in collecting all the informa- 
tion pertinent to recruitment and placement. They 
work in close cooperation with the various agencies 
of the Department of Agriculture and with farm 
organizations. 

To be effective, the farm placement service must 
be flexible—easily adapted to new needs. In antici- 
pation of new farm labor needs, the State farm place- 
ment supervisors, together with the State directors 
and the regional farm placement representatives, 
have worked out plans, in cooperation with Depart- 
ment of Agriculture representatives, for increasing 
the number of farm placement offices. Final plans, 
which describe what kind of facilities are needed and 
where, are now being prepared in Washington and 
constitute a blueprint for action in months to come. 

Since the farm-labor problem cuts across State as well 
as local lines, each regional United States Employ- 
ment Service headquarters has a farm placement 
representative. He must see that manpower and farm 
jobs are brought together speedily and efficiently in 
the various States in his jurisdiction. Directing the 
interstate movements of migratory farm workers is 
part of that responsibility. 

Since planning and carrying on of an effective farm 
placement program demands a systematic flow of 
labor and commodity market information, the re- 
gional farm placement representative works closely 
with the labor-market analyst in the regional office. 
Helping to collect information about crops, acreage, 
production, employment requirements, wages, hous- 
ing, and transportation facilities is part of his job. 

Finally, over-all responsibility for efficient function- 
ing of local offices, State supervisors, and regional 
representatives is vested in the head office of the farm 
placement service in Washington. Under super- 
vision of John J. Corson, Director of the United States 
Employment Service, the farm placement section in 
Washington keeps in close touch with the ever chang- 
ing agricultural employment problems of the entire 
country. That section, headed by Fay W. Hunter, 
supervises and coordinates the work of the regional 
representatives. It directs inter-regional movements 
of agricultural workers whenever they become 
necessary. It makes plans for extending facilities in 
the areas where they are needed. It negotiates 
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agreements with the Department of Agriculture and 
other Government agencies to increase the efficiency 
of the farm placement service in Washington, in the 
regions, States, and local communities (see p. 11). 

The United States Employment Service also has the 
continuing assistance of the Social Security Board’s 
Informational Service in telling the story of farm 
placement and the farm placement organization which 
has been set up to help solve farm labor supply prob- 
lems. The Informational Service staff in Washington 
has made materials available to numerous agricul- 
tural magazines and newspapers on current farm labor 
market developments. Through the regional infor- 
mational service representatives, the regional farm 
placement representatives have been able to keep the 
public in their regions up to date on the mobilization 
of labor for the farms. Informational offices attached 
to State headquarters have aided the farm placement 
program in their jurisdictions. The Informational 
Service can also be of considerable assistance to those 
who are charged with actual placement. 

Clear delegation of authority on each adminis- 
trative level has been one factor in strengthening the 
Nation-wide machinery of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 


POLICIES OF FARM 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


THE FARM PLACEMENT SECTION of the 
United States Employment Service has two simple 
objectives. First: Strategic use of the available farm 
labor supply. Second: Expansion of the existing 
labor supply—building up farm labor reserves to meet 
emergencies. 

In trying to attain these objectives, local employ- 
ment offices must ask farm employers numerous ques- 
tions, answers to which are necessary if an effective 
placement program is to be carried on. How many 
workers does the farm employer need? How much 
are the wages? How long are the hours? What about 
housing facilities? What about transportation? 

Other questions also arise: When should the farm 
labor reserves be called upon? When should women 
and students be recruited for work in the fields and 
under what conditions should they be placed? And 
what about calling on workers from outside the 
country’s boundaries? 

Behind all these questions are additional ones— 
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questions of United States Employment Service policy. 
On the question of wages, for example, United States 
Employment Service policy is based on recognition of 
the fact that the wage trend has been upward in agri- 
culture. In the face of this trend, some employers 
may continue to offer wages which are below the 
going rate when they place their order with an 
employment office. 

The United States Employment Service has no 
authority to fix wages or to enforce any wage stand- 
ards, yet the successful mobilization of farm labor 
this year will be determined to a large extent by the 
farmer’s answer to, ““What wages do you propose to 
pay?” If the wages a particular employer offers are 
considerably below the market level, the United 
States Employment Service office should warn that 
employer that while it will do its best to find workers 
at that rate, it may not be as successful as if the going 
wage were paid. There is no law against the pay- 
ment of substandard rates, except the law of supply 
and demand. The same law operates with regard 
to the question of hours. 

When it comes to placing women, youth, WPA 
workers, and CCC enrollees, however, local offices 
of the United States Employment Service have 
definite obligations with regard to wages and hours. 
Many States have laws governing the employment of 
women and children which regulate the hours they 
may work and the minimum wages they must be 
paid. The employment office will recruit women and 
minors in accordance with these laws and only when 
there is no other available labor supply. Regarding 
the employment of children, a recent statement, 
prepared by the Children’s Bureau in cooperation 
with the United States Office of Education, the 
Department of Agriculture, and the United States 
Employment Service, pointed out that the full-time 
job of children under 14 was school work and home 
duties. Only in extraordinary public emergencies 
should they be employed outside their home farms 
and even then young people 16 years of age or older 
should be engaged first. 

As to the WPA and the CCC, both give furloughs 
to their men for farm work, but working conditions, 
wages, and hours must meet existing community 
standards of farm labor. 





The policy of the United States Employment 
Service on the question of housing is identical with 
its position on the question of wages. The United 
States Employment Service sets no standards, but in 
carrying out its placement activities it must describe 
all the job conditions to prospective workers. For 
migrant workers, particularly, adequate housing has 
been part of the job attraction. 

This year, because of the tire shortage, transporta- 
tion is a troublesome question confronting many local 
employment offices in their dealings with farm em- 
ployers who rely on migrant workers. Employers 
may have to give greater consideration this year to 
furnishing transportation. Last year a growers’ asso- 
ciation, working with the Employment Service, paid 
the gasoline bills of migrant workers moving from one 
State to another. This year the solution to the prob- 
lem may involve hiring trucks, chartering buses, or 
making arrangements for reduced fares on bus or rail- 
road lines. 

The United States Employment Service policy 
with regard to the recruitment of reserves is based 
on the single thesis that local farm labor resources 
must be exhausted first. It means mobilizing older 
workers and those who are still unemployed. It 
means recruiting those on the rolls of the WPA. It 
means rounding up the regular farm workers in sur- 
rounding employment office areas—whether in the 
same State or in neighboring States. With a nation- 
ally operated employment service system, it is not 
necessary to turn to counties hundreds of miles away 
when workers may be available only a few miles 
distant across a State line. 

With regard to the importation of farm workers 
from neighboring countries, the policy of the United 
States Employment Service is to discourage such ac- 
tion until it has been definitely established that there 
is no available labor within our own borders to meet 
our needs. 

United States Employment Service farm placement 
policies, whether they have to do with wages, hous- 
ing, or the question of importing workers from across 
the border, go back to the two standard and basic ob- 
jectives—complete use of all the available farm-labor 
supply and expansion of that supply by planned re- 
cruitment and planned placement. 
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Working With Other Agencies 


AS THE central labor recruiting agency for the community, the United States Employment Service local 
office works with every organization that can help in supplying farmers adequate labor. Among the agencies 
which are cooperating with the United States Employment Service are the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
Work Projects Administration, Office of Agricultural Defense Relations and others. Recent agreements 


have been reached with the following: 


FARM SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 


EVERY MIGRATORY LABOR CAMP will soon 
have a representative of the United States Employment 
Service directing seasonal farm workers to available 
jobs in order to help meet the mounting demand for 
farm labor. 

The plan is the result of a cooperative agreement 
between the Farm Security Administration which 
operates the camps, and the United States Employ- 
ment Service. This year, in addition to the camps 
maintained on the Pacific seaboard and in some of the 
Western States, 18 mobile migratory camps on the 
eastern seaboard will give shelter and placement 
service to seasonal workers in this area. 

These mobile camps, modeled along the lines of 
army cantonments, are now being erected in areas 
where, according to past experience, there is a great 
demand for seasonal labor. 

The purpose of the camps is to provide housing and 
job placement service to workers in the areas where 
they locate. While some migrant workers follow the 
crops in a long trek from the South to the North, the 
vast majority move about within a small radius. The 
strawberry or potato crop in North Carolina, for 
example, will bring out local labor for the months of 
May and June, after which the workers return to their 
homes; similarly, the vegetable and orchard crops of 
New York attract local labor from the middle of June 
to the middle of October. 

The 18 mobile camps will make a total of 40 stops 
between April and November, each unit remaining on 
location until the seasonal demand for workers in that 
area ceases and then moving further north to the 
next in time to meet the seasonal demand there. 
Some camps will make two stops; a few, three. At 
each location the representative of the United States 
Employment Service attached to the camp will carry 
on his duties of recruiting workers for local farmers 
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and directing workers to farm jobs. He will not limit 
himself to workers housed in the camp, but will tap 
all farm labor in the surrounding community. 

This new service grew out of the policy that no pool 
of labor is to be overlooked and that the maximum 
employment opportunities are made available to all 
workers. As a result, camp managers and farm place- 
ment officers have been meeting to work out effective 
means of cooperation between the labor camps and 
the local farm placement personnel. 


* * * 


BUREAU OF 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


WILL THE CHERRY CROP be larger this year in 
the Hill Country? How has the weather affected the 
potato crop near the middle of the State? When will 
the peach crop ripen this year? 

On the answers to hundreds of specific technical 
questions of this type depend the excellence of the 
service farm placement supervisors can render to 
farmers. Much of the information on crop develop- 
ments must be obtained in advance, so that the local 
office can mobilize its forces for action. 

Recognized as the leader in the collection of crop 
information, the United States Department of Agri. 
culture, through its field officers, has expressed its 
willingness to make these facts available to the local 
offices of the United States Employment Service. 
Among the facts which State statisticians of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics will try to place in 
the hands of the local office upon request are acre- 
age, livestock, and poultry numbers, crop-maturity 
dates, and the dates of peak seasonal activities. Other 
facts which will shed light upon the number of work- 
ers needed in a community are length of farm work 
day, the on-farm labor supply, and the number of 
days worked per week by specific farm operators in 
a community. 
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Because of this help to the Employment Service, 
local offices may in many cases have at their disposal 
the very best facts available or estimates based on 
the experience of trained agricultural statisticians. 

When official estimates cannot be supplied, the 
United States Employment Service will discuss means 
to obtain the needed information with the State 
statistician. In many cases an unofficial appraisal 
supplied by the State agricultural statistician will be 
adequate for the needs of the Employment Service; 
however, if such appraisals are inadequate for oper- 
ating purposes, the Employment Service itself may 
have to secure the necessary facts. 


x *k 
U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


SHOULD your city school superintendent call your 
local office within the next few weeks, he may be 
acting at the suggestion of United States Commissioner 
of Education John W. Studebaker. 

In special letters to all city school superintendents, 
Commissioner Studebaker wrote: 


“There are many boys 16 years of age and over in 
your senior high schools who are ineligible for employ- 
ment in other war industries due to age or other factors 
and who could secure valuable work experience and 
who would profit by spending a summer on a good 
farm. 


‘State supervisors and teachers of vocational agri- 
culture, together with local chapters of the Future 
Farmers of America, are working on a program 
whereby summer employment on farms in nearby 
areas can be offered to a large number of urban 
youth. Will you, therefore, after consultation with 
your nearest office of the United States Employment 
Service, canvass the situation in each of the senior 
high schools of your city and determine the number 
of boys who would be interested and willing to coop- 
erate in this patriotic movement to assist the farmers, 
if need is established, in producing and harvesting 
the crops that will be needed to feed the United Na- 
tions. For procedures regarding registration of these 
youth, consult your nearest office of the United 
States Employment Service.” 








THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, SAYS: 


RECRUITMENT of young workers should be based on the following concepts of the rights 
of children in a democracy: 

That school work and home duties should be the full-time job of every child under 14 years of 
age, and that such children should not be employed in agriculture outside the home farm except 
when it has been established that unforeseen and extraordinary public emergencies exist. 

That the education of youth above the age of 14 years should not be interrupted unless no 
alternative source of labor can be made available. 

That policies for the employment of young workers should be developed with full regard to 
laws on child labor and school attendance and to safeguards necessary to protect the health and 
well-being of these young workers and the continuity of their education. 

That youth 16 years of age and older should be engaged before younger children are called 
upon; the schools should make every effort to develop programs that will wisely dovetail school 
activities with agricultural work and will result in no curtailment of school terms. 

That children 14 and 15 years of age should not be released from school nor their school pro- 
grams modified unless it is found that the need for farm labor is an essential one and cannot be 
met in any other practicable way; in such case, adjustment in school attendance and programs 
should be arranged to interfere as little as possible with normal school opportunities and progress. 
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Using Farm 
Labor Facts 
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MARGARET WAKEMAN 
United States Employment Service 
for California 


California Expertence—A few years ago the migration 
of agricultural workers in the State of California was 
pretty haphazard. Although some workers knew at 
what seasons and where to go for work because they 
had long followed the crops, a large share of the 
agricultural labor supply was dependent upon such 
rumors as: “Thousands of workers needed and the 
pay is good!’ By the time some particular crop was 
ready for harvest, many times the number required 
would have congregated in roadside camps at the 
farmers’ gates. The disappointment and economic 
hardships suffered by the surplus workers and the 
accompanying burden on the communities in which 
they would become stranded are familiar stories. 
‘The Joads” are now as well known as “the Joneses’’. 

Out of this situation developed the need for some 
reliable source of information for use in directing the 
migration of workers—to prevent the gasoline waste, 
disappointment and hardship of futile migration. 

In 1940 the Employment Service in California 
assumed responsibility for developing a current agri-. 
cultural labor market reporting program, and the 
Weekly Agricultural Labor Report was inaugurated 
in May of that year. 

One office in each agricultural county reported 
essential items of information weekly for current and 
expected crop activities. The reports were summa- 
rized in the State employment office and the pooled 
information—by county and by crop—reissued to all 
local offices within a week. 

After this weekly report had been inaugurated, agri- 
cultural workers gradually learned to come to the 
employment office for information about crops and 
areas before starting down the highway toward a 
new job. Today, large signs reading, “Farm Labor 
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Information” and giving the address of the local 
office are placed on highways approaching many 
California cities and towns. Along routes most fre- 
quently used by agricultural workers, information 
stations are open during the harvest seasons and the 
interviewer on duty, with the State summary report 
at hand, advises the inquiring workers. Frequently, 
an automobile party of workers headed for a certain 
area is likely to learn that there is an estimated sur- 
plus of 1,000 workers already in the area and that 
this number is more than will be required during the 
peak of the crop. They are advised against contin- 
uing unless they have reasonable assurance that a 
particular farmer will hold jobs for them. 

Prior to 1941 the Agricultural Labor Report was 
used primarily in advising workers and in alleviating 
the congestion of labor in some areas. However, in 
1941, when the agricultural labor supply was already 
seriously diminished by the transfer of many workers 
from agricultural to industrial or other employment, 
the Agricultural Labor Report assumed new signifi- 
cance. It now enabled the Farm Placement Service 
to foresee the areas and crops likely to suffer labor 
stringencies; and all offices, informed of these situa- 
tions by the report, were better able to cooperate in 
the movement of labor to the places where needed. 

As workers no longer congregated outside their 
gates prior to the harvest, more farmers turned to the 
United States Employment Service for help. With 
the report at hand, the office was better equipped to 
advise the grower about the amount of labor likely 
to be available and to assist him in cooperating with 
other growers in using the same crews. 

In 1941, California had little if any crop loss directly 
attributable to a labor shortage. The Agricultural 
Labor Report was believed instrumental in avoiding 
several labor stringencies which were anticipated and 
prepared for on the basis of information in the report. 

Se = 

National Farm Labor Reporting Program.—On the 
basis of California’s experience and the experience of 
other States (including Oregon and Washington) the 
Bureau of Employment Security is planning an Agri- 
cultural Labor Market Reporting Program for all 
States. Through this program every major agricul- 
tural area in the Nation will be analyzed by the local 
Employment Service office to discover how many farm 
workers will be needed, where, at what time, and 
under what working and living conditions. 
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The first step in this reporting program is to obtain 
the answers to several over-all questions, which include: 


1. What are the leading crops, by acreage, produc- 
tion, and labor significance? 

2. When are the principal periods of agricultural 
labor activity for each crop? 

3. How many workers have been required in the past 
and how is this requirement subject to changes in 
1942 because of increased production quotas, differ- 
ences in mechanization, etc.? 

4. What has been the usual source of labor for each 
crop activity and what is the likely status of this 
source in 1942? 

5. What races and types of workers have been con- 
sidered suitable for employment in the crop in the 
past, and what problems may arise with the pos- 
sible need for recruitment of other types or races in 
1942? 

6. What have been the past recruitment practices 
and how is the United States Employment Service 
likely to be called upon in the labor recruitment 
for 1942? 

7. How much of the work has been done in the past 
by unpaid family workers, year-round hands, and 
how dependent has the farmer been upon a sea- 
sonal influx of migrant workers to harvest his 
crops? 

The pooled answers to these questions should equip 
the United States Employment Service with a valu- 
able preliminary operating calendar and map of agri- 
cultural labor requirements for 1942. 

The second step is the inauguration of a Weekly 
Agricultural Labor Market Report covering current 
and expected major crop activities in all States. In 
this report the answers to the above questions will be 
brought up to date according to current indications. 
In addition, other items of information will be re- 
ported for each crop, such as: 

1. Approximate starting and completion dates of the 
probable period of peak employment. 

. An estimate of the present number working and 
the number of additional workers available or 
needed now. 

3. Expected labor requirements at the peak of the 

activity and the probable adequacy or inadequacy 
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of the labor supply by that time. 
4. Number of reserve local workers—housewives, stu- 
dents, or persons working in other occupations— 
who may be called upon in case a crop loss 
threatens because of labor shortage. 


Uses of Report 


The Weekly Agricultural Labor Market Reports 
will be summarized by the State research and statis- 
tics unit and the pooled information made available 
to all local, State, and regional offices concerned in 
the farm labor recruitment problem. 

As in California, farm placement supervisors and 
representatives will use the reports as a guide in 
directing interstate and intrastate migration of agri- 
cultural workers through the clearance system. 
Through such direction because of the reduced labor 
supply, many man-hours of labor may be saved by 
minimizing the time lost between jobs, and by pre- 
venting the accumulation of surplus labor in some 
areas while others are handicapped by shortages. 
The report should enable the Farm Placement Service 
to direct migratory labor to centers of labor needs 
with economy of time and transportation costs. 

Local Employment Service offices will use the report 
in answering the questions of workers about jobs,and 
of growers about the probable labor supply. It should 
help the local office manager to anticipate and prepare 
for labor stringencies through intensive local recruit- 
ment of reserve workers. It will provide a basis on 
which he can advise the local school authorities who 
have declared their willingness to cooperate in adjust- 
ing school opening and closing dates to enable stu- 
dents to assist in the harvests. 

In addition, the agricultural labor market reports 
may prove useful to other Government agencies 
concerned with the expansion and regulation of agri- 
cultural production in the food-for-freedom program. 
The Farm Security Administration, for example, will 
find the reports of assistance in determining the need 
for and the sites of farm worker communities. 
And, finally, local and State agencies may also find 
the reports of value in meeting the social and economic 
problems arising from the in-migration of large 
numbers of agricultural workers. 
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Calling All 
Schools 
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FREDERICK G. BELL 


Manager, United States Employment 
Service, Rochester, N. Y. 


IN THE NORTHWESTERN SECTION of New 
York State, on the southern shore of Lake Ontario, 
near Rochester, grow some of the finest fruit and 
vegetables in the United States. A single-track, slow- 
freight railroad follows the lake shore, and for many 
years migratory workers have used it as their chief 
means of transportation to these farms and orchards* 
The railroad was nicknamed the Ho-Jack, and farm 
migratory workers would gather at various points 
along the line, in “jungles” of their own making: 
Farmers would drive to these camps and pick up the 
men for harvesting. 

But in 1941 the number of these migratory workers 
had materially decreased; harvest hands of other years, 
residing in this area, had found jobs in industry or 
canneries. 

Fearing loss of bean, corn and tomato crops, farmers 


and large canning companies operating their own . 


farms appealed during the fall of 1941 to the Rochester 
public employment offices for hundreds of workers for 
harvest help. 

One large reservoir of workers seemed the only pos- 
sibility, namely, the high schools. However, the school 
year had begun, and the local office manager knew 
that good arguments would be needed to persuade 
school superintendents to release pupils. 

We first talked with the large growers, however, 
whose farms were 40 and 50 miles from Rochester, 
N. Y., and advised them that if they would agree to 
the following terms we would try to obtain the high- 
school boys and girls. We requested: 

1. Adequate transportation to and from the job; 
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speed limit 20 miles per hour; seats for all; covered 
vehicles in case of bad weather; and sufficient liability 
insurance protection. 

2. Definite, and sufficiently high, hourly and piece- 
work rates. 

3. Wages to be paid at the end of the day’s work. 

4. Proper supervision in the fields and in transit. 


Armed with these standards and spurred by the 
necessity for saving the crops, particularly at this time 
of national emergency, we approached the super- 
intendent of schools of Rochester. He consented to 
release students for a period of not more than 10 
school days. 

The board of education prepared “‘permission slips,” 
for each pupil who expressed a desire to harvest 
crops. When duly signed by parents and presented 
at the public employment office, the pupil was given 
an identification card stamped “Work Permit.” 
Presentation of this so-called ‘‘Work Permit” on any 
subsequent day would qualify a pupil for assignment 
to a grower. 

The first day’s orders from the growers called for 
about 300 workers. Only high-school juniors and 
seniors were asked to volunteer. Each of the high 
schools was assigned a quota, and a pick-up point 
designated near each school. Our employment office 
was also designated as a reporting place, if more con- 
venient for the boys and girls. . 

At 6:30 a. m. the trucks and buses of the growers 
reported at the Rochester employment office and were 
despatched to the pick-up points in accordance with 
the following plan: An arrangement had been worked 
out with the local police department whereby their 
radio prowl cars would visit the pick-up points at 
6:45 a. m. and immediately report by radio to head- 
quarters the number of high-school pupils assembled 
at each location. Police headquarters would then 
call the employment office, and on the basis of infor- 
mation thus obtained, the necessary number of trucks 
could be despatched to the pick-up points. 

After having collected the boys and girls the trucks 
reassembled at the employment office. There the 
boys were segregated from the girls and assigned to 
separate trucks. Each morning, as the trucks pulled 
away, high-school songs and yells rent the air. A holi- 
day spirit prevailed; this type of work was considered 
good fun. 

For a period of 2 weeks these high-school harvest 
hands, plus some adults, were despatched daily, 
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mainly to pick beans and corn. One large grower 
used commercial buses, and hired through the em- 
ployment office an adult male supervisor for each 
bus. The supervisors not only kept order in the buses, 
but saw that the boys and girls were properly treated 
in the fields by their empleyers and that the young 
workers in return displayed the proper attitude 
toward theirjobs. Supervisors did not act as foremen, 
since the employers had foremen in charge of the 
fields. 

Interruptions due to bad weather, which prevent 
picking, was only one of the many obstacles to be 
overcome in order to obtain a reasonably smooth 
operation of the plan. The boys and girls were in- 
formed in advance to tune in on a designated local 
station at 6:30 a. m. any morning when the weather 
seemed unfavorable, and if the large growers had 
decided not to pick the radio announcement would 
so state. 

When the crops were finally harvested, and the boys 
and girls had returned to their books, we sat down to 
evaluate the undertaking. With very few exceptions, 
all groups were well satisfied. The farmers stated that 


“Goodhue Way.’’—In order to assist Iowa farmers to increase 
food production in accordance with wartime requirements the 
Iowa farm placement division of the United States Employment 
Service has sponsored the “Goodhue Way” of recruiting farm 
labor from every community both large and small. 

The “Goodhue Way” originated in Goodhue, Minn., (popu- 
lation, 500), where it met with most enthusiastic success. It 
harks back to the days of the First World War when town folks 
in hundreds of communities throughout the Middle West 
closed their places of business and repaired to the nearby fields 
to assist in harvesting the ripened grain. 

The Goodhue plan, however, undertakes to anticipate farm 
needs in advance in both planting and harvesting. Assisting 
the farmer to care for and produce to the utmost is made a com- 
munity undertaking in which the people share with the farmer 
a portion of the responsibility for increased food production. 
This plan is being organized in hundreds of Iowa communities. 
Town folks will be asked through their farm and community 
organizations te sign up for emergency employment stating 
what they can do and when they will be available in case of 
need to assist in farm work. In every community there are 
retired farmers and those who are not fully employed, together 
with clerks and younger persons just out of school, who under- 
stand farm work and who could in an emergency render valu- 
able assistance in planting or harvesting crops. 
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their crops would have spoiled if this labor supply had 
not been available. They said they were well pleased 
with the work of the boys and girls, and are begging 
for them again this year. An editorial in a local paper 
said, ‘“‘“Good Job!” 

The workers also appeared satisfied. Approximately 
700 different boys and girls worked one or more days, 
and each day earned $2 to $3 and up. Altogether 
we estimated, from earnings reported to us by the two 
large growers, that this high-school group had earned 
$10,000 or more. 

If high-school boys and girls are available this year, 
we are planning to have all assemble at one central 
distribution point—the public employment office. 
Although this may somewhat inconvenience the work- 
ers, too much delay occurs when there are a number 
of pick-up points. Multiple collection stations also 
require a representative of the local employment office 
at each point. 

On the whole, however, the efforts of the Rochester 
employment office to do a speedy, mass tharvest-hand 
recruit job, by using the high-school source of supply, 
brought the desired results. 


It is believed that if the farmers in each community are as- 
sured of ample help in case of emergency, they will fee] more 
secure in undertaking increased production. 


* * * 


Farm Clinic.—The use of the farm clinic or so-called ‘Mason 
City Plan” has also been sponsored throughout Iowa by the 
United States Employment Service as another effective means 
of recruiting farm workers. 

The plan is simple. It brings the farmer and the farm worker 
together at a certain time and place so that they can come to an 
agreement upon working conditions and wages. The meetings 
are held in the offices of the Employment Service and are given 
wide publicity throughout the local community. This plan has 
proved very successful in communities where farm labor shortage 
is anticipated. It proved so successful in the first few clinics 
held that nearly all offices of the Employment Service through- 
out Iowa have adopted the plan or will do so in the immediate 
future, and the plan is being introduced in many other Mid- 
western States. The Mason City local office is well pleased 
with results and believes it is one step toward the solution of 
many farm labor problems. At each meeting held thus far at 
the Mason City office, from 30 to 45 farm hands and about an 
equal number of farmers have attended.—From Employment 
Service Bulletin (lowa), January, 1942. 
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Junior Victory 


Arm 
oo o 


WILLIAM J. SHAY 


United States Employment Service 
Denver, Colo. ; 


THE U. S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE for Colo- 
rado is calling upon the superintendents and princi- 
pals of all schools of the State for their help in the 
promotion of a plan for the use of school children to 
harvest farm crops. 

This plan calls for a junior victory army organized 
in each high school and junior high school in the State, 
with particular attention to schools in agricultural 
areas, and specifically in those areas in which a con- 
siderable amount of seasonal farm labor is required to 
harvest crops. 

The purpose of this organization is threefold: 

1. To provide farm help where needed, on a more or 
less regular basis. This help is to come from the older 
boys and girls of school age. 

2. To provide emergency help for harvesting perish- 
able crops, such as peas, beans, tomatoes, berries, 
etc., on a piece-work or hourly basis. Individuals for 
this work can be secured from the younger high-school 
enrollees, or even from the upper 2 years of the junior 
high school. 

3. To provide a reasonable outlet and opportunity 
for young citizens to be of practical service to their 
country in time of war. 

This organization will be developed by the United 
States Employment Service in cooperation with school 
officials and other local organizations in each com- 
munity. The school administrative staff will register 
the boys and girls available for this work on forms fur- 
nished by the Employment Service. Immediately 
upon completion of these forms, they are to be mailed 
back to the local employment office. 
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The registrants will be organized into work squads of 
such size as seems advisable, depending upon the num- 
ber registering in the school, the desirable size of 
working crews, and the residence of the workers. A 
leader and an assistant will be in charge of each group 
and will be responsible for record keeping and notify- 
ing members where to report when they are needed for 
work. The leader will receive his instructions from 
the United States Employment Service. 

Phases of operation of the plan for using school 
youth for work include: 

1. Official call—Groups shall be called to report for 
harvesting needs only when the call is made officially 
by a representative of the Employment Service. 

2. Notification of workers—In order that workers 
may be notified and transported rapidly to the place 
of employment in an emergency, it will be necessary 
that all group leaders’ names, addresses and telephone 
numbers be reported to the Employment Service in 
that community. Each group leader in turn must be 
able to get in touch with each member of his squad on 
very short notice. Instructions to group leaders will 
be issued by the United States Employment Service 
over specified radio stations, or by telephone at a 
designated time each day. 

3. Farmers’ cooperation—The Employment Service 
is helping farmers to realize that much of the help 
provided in this manner will be inexperienced, and 
must be given training and supervision, in order to 
insure that work is properly done and that crops are 
not injured. The Employment Service is recommend- 
ing that a mid-morning and afternoon rest period 
should be provided by the employer. 

4. Sponsors.—Whenever a group of younger boys, 


- girls, or a mixed group of boys and girls is used, an 


adult sponsor or chaperon will be provided by some 
local organization (possibly a member of the P. T. A., 
Boy Scout master, school teacher, or 4-H Club 
leader). Groups of school children will not, under any 
circumstances, be kept away from home over night. 

5. Wage scale.—In order that there be no criticism 
regarding the use of younger workers, it is expected 
that none will be employed at other than the standard 
or going wage for the type of work performed in the 
community. 

6. Transportation.—Transportation will be furnished 
by one or more of the following: School buses, 
farm trucks, private automobiles. In each case all 
safety measures will be enforced. 
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7. Age range.—Care will be exercised to insure that 
no child below the State’s legal working age is em- 
ployed under the terms of this plan. 

8. School recognition—The United States Employ- 
ment Service is recommending that school farm help 
shall be recognized as an extra-curricular activity, 
and that suitable recognition shall be given for excel- 
lence of performance in this work. 

9. School term arrangement.—In order to take advan- 
tage of the use of school labor, it may be necessary 
that schools in some communities start later than they 
would normally. In other communities it may be 
necessary that the schools start earlier than would 
normally be the case in oder to provide a working 
vacation for the older students. Arrangements of 


Geared for 
Modern War 


e e¢ @ By 
J. P. BRENNAN 
Farm Placement Supervisor, 


United States Employment Service, 
Montana 


AGRICULTURE is the only industry that goes into 
this emergency with a surplus of its products available 
for the use of mankind. This most ancient industry— 
unwieldy, unorganized and almost unmanageable— 
must now, as it always has, be the very foundation of 
our Nation’s defense. The food and raiment which 
are the products of flocks and fields must be delivered 
in unheard of quantities in order to make victory 
certain for our fighting forces. 

The United States Employment Service in Montana 
has only begun to serve agriculture. There are 46,000 
farms in Montana. These farms and ranches employ 
more than 50,000 hired workers in a season. When we 
have educated the employers to use our service and 
have demonstrated our ability to serve the workers, 
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this nature are made between the local school author- 
ities and the representatives of the Employment 
Service. 

10. Insignia.—A distinctive insignia or armband 
will be provided for each young worker. These may 
be secured through the help of parent-teacher or- 
ganizations, in some cases. The Colorado insignia 
will be 4 by 4 inches square. Chevrons on the in- 
signia will be added as the season progresses, each 
chevron representing 1 month’s work. 

Through the use of this junior victory army in all 
agricultural areas of the State, the Colorado division 
of the United States Employment Service expects to 
cope with the farm labor demands of the State. 


we should be able to double 1941’s total of 12,750 and 
place one-half of all farm workers in the State. 

Montana farmers will need our service this year as 
they have never needed it before. The farmers and 
ranchers are being called upon to produce what is 
hoped will be the biggest crop in history. Great 
numbers of potential farm help will be engaged in 
military action. It will be part of our work to discover 
new supplies of sorely needed workers for farms. 
People who never worked before must be cajoled into 
working from now on. Ours will not be the routine 
job of simply registering and placing workers. We will 
necessarily be called upon to persuade men, women, 
and even children to step in and take the place of those 
who have been called to the front. 

We had a taste last year of labor scarcity. The 
Employment Service assisted in adjusting this condi- 
tion. Working unobtrusively and quietly, without 
arousing hysteria in the labor market, constructive 
steps were taken which resulted in recruiting and 
placing on farms a goodly number of workers. Many 
of these workers had not planned to do farm work, 
but responded to the suggestion when made by the 
Employment Service. 

A detailed plan must be worked out that will result 
in the mobilizing of all available labor in each com- 
munity and in the conserving of labor supplies by 
judicious rotation; that is, by utilizing every man-day 
possible by transferring workers from one job to 
another without loss of time. 
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Some of the plans that might be tried in communi- 
ties similar to those of Montana are: 

1. Inaugurating a 7-month school term for high 
schools. This would release boys and girls who could 
contribute thousands of man-days of labor, part of 
which would reach the farms. 

2. Installing classes in the tillage and care of specific 
crops in schools where agricultural courses are taught. 

Something must be accomplished in the way of 
dignifying the work in the fields. In Montana, for 
example, we must develop attitudes which would erase 
the stigma of working in beet fields. Owing to the 
custom that has prevailed of having mostly southern 
labor employed in this work, our local people shudder 
when they are offered a job in the beet fields. If our 
schools could teach the culture of this crop to the 
youth by maintaining training grounds nearby, it 
would not take long to produce a supply of skilled 
labor within the State which would be interested in 
earning the 2 million dollars that is paid to people 
from other States annually. 

3. The establishing of migrant farm labor camps. 
The 56 such camps that are now operating in Western 
and Southern States under the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration have proved to be successful enterprises. 
They conserve man-days by creating reservoirs of 
labor that can be easily tapped, so a regular movement 
of labor is assured to points where it is most needed. 


They do away with a lot of aimless wandering on 
the part of the workers and help to solve many social 
and health problems connected with migrant labor. 

4. Arranging for more contact offices to work with 
the Employment Service, especially during the 
harvest season. 

The arrangement by which county subcommittees, 
composed of representatives of the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, the Farm Security Administration, 
the A. A. A., the Employment Service and County 
Agricultural Planning Committees, appointed contact 
agents in 13 Montana counties worked out to very 
great advantage. More of such agents should be ar- 
ranged for, and a short, simple form of report could be 
prepared for their use so that the result of their activi- 
ties would be on record. Since they would be placing 
mostly migrant labor, placements made by them 
would be considered supplemental placements. Con- 
siderable time and effort could be saved in all offices 


' by making only supplemental placements of all 


migrant farm labor. 

Local offices have an endless job to do in acquiring 
closer contacts with agricultural employers. This can 
be done best by personal contacts and by appearing 
before public meetings of farmers and explaining the 
service that the offices are in position to render. Ap- 
proach by mail is useful but not so effective as personal 
contacts. 


APPRECIATION 


The response to our request for articles on farm labor supply was gratifying. The following manu- 
scripts, however, were received too late for inclusion in this issue of the Employment Security Review which 
features farm labor supply. We hope to schedule as many as possible of these for publication in an early issue. 


Successrut Recruitinc Mersops, by William P. Boyd, Farm * 


Placement Supervisor, Louisiana. 

ApvaNncg PLANNING FoR Pzax Sgasons, by David B. McCarthy, 
Manager, Las Cruces, N. Mex. 

PLANNING FOR Pgax Sgason IN Harvest, by V. A. Watson, Manager, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

Tae Rorg or Farm Lasor Marxer InrorMaTION 1N Ipaxo, by 
A. C. Beeman, State Statistician, Idaho. 

Pickinc Worxers ror Picxinc Apprzs, by Frank Burbank, Farm 
Placement Supervisor, New Hampshire. 
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Measures TAKEN TO OsTaIN INcrEsseD Use or Emprorment Service 


“@ 4 «By AcricutturaL Emprorers anp Worxsrs, by Everett McCaug- 


hey, Farm Placement Supervisor, Rhode Island. 

Tue Texas Farm Pracement Pian ror 1942. 

Micration—Can It Bs Conrrotiep? by James B. Blessing, Farm 
Placement Supervisor, Arizona. 

PLANNING Farm Pracement Activity ror 1942, by Joseph G. 
Beeson, Farm Placement Supervisor, Idaho. 
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SOME PROBLEMS IN STAFFING 
A WAR PLANT 


During the past 18 months approximately 1% billion 
dollars in war contracts has been let in the State of 
Ohio. These contracts made necessary large plant 
expansions, partial and total conversion of plants from 
civilian to war production, and in a number of in- 
stances, occasioned the location of wholly new in- 
dustries in the State. 

Many serious labor supply problems have resulted 
from this activity. Take the instance of the United 
States Employment Service participation in the staff- 
ing of a recently constructed arsenal and shell-loading 
plant in the rural area of the State. 

One of the largest arsenals of its kind in the world, 
its construction called for some 18,000 workers. 
Since the manpower required for total production ran 
well into the thousands, it was at once obvious that the 
active file, averaging around 1,700 in the field office 
of the Employment Service in the area, would not 
begin to meet the employer’s labor requirements. 
In addition, lack of adequate local housing facilities 
made it imperative that the bulk of the labor be drawn 
from a clearance area within commuting distance of 
the plant. Before an applicant could be hired, certain 
minimum requirements such as fingerprinting and 
citizenship certification had to be met, which further 
complicated regular clearance procedures. 

To meet these problems, the United States Employ- 
ment Service gave the employer direct access to eight 
field Employment Service offices in the vicinity of the 
plant. At the same time, however, it was necessary 
to sift out unqualified workers so as not to burden the 
employer with needless interviews and applications. 
Applicants who passed a rough screening in the 
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employment office were given a company application 
form to be filled out under the direction of an Employ- 
ment Service interviewer. The completion of this 
application includéd the administration of an oath; 
furthermore, the application had to be accompanied 
by proof of citizenship and a complete fingerprint 
record. When these requirements were met in the 
local office, the completed application was turned over 
to the personnel department of the arsenal for consid- 
eration. The employer was thus saved a deluge of 
applicants at the gate, and the applicant was relieved 
of many trips to and from the plant. 

Establishing standards for selection of workers was 
an important undertaking. This industry was en- 
tirely new to the State. Furthermore, it was 
impossible for Employment Service interviewers to 
observe the jobs in the plant because they involved 
the handling of high explosives. Field office inter- 
viewers therefore had little occupational information 
upon which to base their judgments in selection. In 
addition to utilizing occupational composition studies 
and master orders, the plant management, realizing 
the value of having our interviewers acquainted with 
its recruiting problems, conducted a special course for 
the managers and selected interviewers from the eight 
field offices. This course included informal discussion 
of the nature of jobs, duties performed, worker char- 
acteristics required, and hiring specifications estab- 
lished by the employer. 

Looking toward a general upgrading program 
within the plant, the Employment Service, with the 
assistance of the research center attached to the 
regional office, prepared a special transfer study illus- 
trating the relationships of many of the skilled occu- 
pations utilized in the plant. This is a special adapta- 
tion of Job Family information, and, while no data are 
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available on the results of its use, the study has signifi- 
cant possibilities. 

One other factor worth mentioning was the appoint- 
ment of a special Employment Service representative 
to work in the company offices for specialized recruit- 
ing. Since the contract for the construction of the 
plant was held by a company other than the operating 
company, large numbers of workers were laid off as 
construction neared completion. The special repre- 
sentative attempted to facilitate the reemployment 
of these workers in plant production, taking into 
consideration their existing occupational capacities. 
This additional service helped to reduce the rather 
large percentage of migratory workers common to 
the construction industry. 

The cooperation between the Employment Service 
and the company in meeting the problems involved 
in staffing this important war plant has been excep- 
tional. Perhaps one reason for this cooperation is the 
fact that the three top men in the employer’s personnel 
department are former employees of the Employment 
Service. This illustrates the advantages which accrue 
to the Service when it enjoys the acceptance, the 
confidence, and the understanding of the employer.— 
Hucu A. Brack, Technical Services Section, United 
States Employment Service, Ohio. 


SALESPEOPLE FOR HOLIDAY 
“RUSHES” 


The Portsmouth office (United States Employment 
Service, Ohio) recently brought to a close the second 
successful sales training school conducted in coopera- 
tion with the retail merchants association. The suc- 
cess of these schools points the way to one means of 
solving needs for salespeople, especially at “rush” 
seasons. 

During routine field visits to local retailers we 
had learned that employers voiced a frequently 
heard complaint: “What we need is more persons 
qualified to hold sales positions in our store.” This 
gave us the idea that led to the formation of the first 
sales training school in the spring of 1941. 

We explained to the community’s principal em- 
ployers our plan to give, with their assistance, instruc- 
tion in merchandising and selling to potential sales- 
people; in every case, we were assured of full 
cooperation. 

We prepared a complete outline of the course of 
study which included not only the usual points of good 
practices in salesmanship but also stressed the im- 
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portance of appearance, mannerisms, and speech. 
In checking this plan with an employer, he often 
brought out his own “‘pet” idea of selling, whereupon 
he was immediately “drafted” to give the lesson on 
that subject. 


After the course was set up, each employer received 
an outline of the class schedule and the dates of each 
meeting so that he or any of his employees might 
attend the lecture in which they were particularly 
interested. 


Each volunteering employer received a detailed 
outline of the subject that he was expected to discuss 
at the class session along with related text books at 
least a week before his particular lecture. We were 
fortunate to have available sound movies dealing 
with the various topics. We scouted the field thor- 
oughly until we were able to locate the most instructive 
films on sales techniques, that carried no rental charge. 

Subjects ranged from the philosophy of selling to 
filling in a sales ticket. Each student was given prac- 
tice in the use of a cash register. A sales demonstra- 
tion based on the advanced phases of serving two cus- 
tomers at the same time, suggestive selling, and the 
treatment of indifferent shoppers was given by three 
expert salespeople of a leading department store. 

Because few had the benefit of any selling experi- 
ence, members of the class were selected first on the 
basis of their personality, appearance, and education. 
As a further selective check, they were tested with the 
sales clerks and salespersons test batteries. A number 
of older married women, who were interested mainly 
in part-time work, were enrolled in the last school, and 
we found that they were very much in demand for 
household goods and infants’ wear departments. 


The first sales school was planned so that the train- 
ing period would be completed 2 weeks before Easter. 
The second school was concluded on November 1 so 
that graduates would be available for employment for 
the Christmas shopping season. 

Results? Here are two typical letters: From an 
employer, “As you know, it has been our custom for 
the past several years to conduct our own sales training 
school during October and November for new 
employees. This year we left the matter of training 
new employees entirely in your hands. Thus, our 
company was saved a great deal of time, effort, and 
expense.” From a member of the class, ‘““The things 
I have learned while attending the salesmanship 
classes have been very helpful in my education as a 
successful salesperson.”—RutTuH Giks.er, United States 
Employment Service, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
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SUGAR BEETS AND STOOP LABOR 


When our Findlay (Ohio) field office took over, for 
the second consecutive year, the employment problem 
of the local plant of a large sugar-beet company, we 
made good use of the lessons learned in 1940-41. 

In that year we had taken three important steps: 
(1) a complete survey of local farm labor market con- 
ditions; (2) a thorough search of the files in all Ohio 
offices to find qualified, available farm workers; and 
(3) a set-up of facilities for recruitment of workers in 
those areas where qualified workers are known to 
reside. 

Findlay lies in the heart of the sugar-beet producing 
area of northwestern Ohio. It had, in 1941, contracts 
with local farmers involving some 8,500 acres. 

Findlay beet-sugar operations normally employ 
some 1,550 persons: 1,000 workers to weed, block, and 
top the beets; 150 truckers; 350 workers to process the 
beets in the refinery; and the remainder to do main- 
tenance work the year round. 

Although wages are largely above the national level, 
the production of beet sugar has one handicap—it 
involves an inordinate amount of stoop labor. 

In the past, most of the back-breaking work of 
weeding, cultivating, and blocking beets has been done 
by migratory Mexican families from Texas, who 
come to Ohio each year to work in the beet fields. 

The work is done by contract, each family agreeing 
with a farmer to take care of so much acreage, at 
about $21 to $24 per acre. Housing is provided by 
the farmer. 

The vagaries of this migratory movement had long 
been known to the Findlay office staff and so, when the 
opening of the beet season in 1941 found an insuffi- 
cient number of Mexicans on hand, the local office 
was prepared to act immediately. 

Not only had it made a complete check of its own 
files to identify available beet workers, but it had 
instituted, through the cooperation of the central 
office, a similar check in all other employment offices 
throughout the State. 

The search was concluded with the discovery of a 
pool of suitable workers in southeastern Ohio. Into 
these hills, which border the Ohio River, moved the 
United States Employment Service, setting up tem- 








porary offices, advertising in the newspapers, and 
publicizing by other means the fact that work was 
available in the nearby beet fields of Ohio. 

As a result, more than 300 persons, many of whom 
had formerly made the trek each year to work in the 
Michigan beet fields, gratefully accepted the oppor- 
tunity to do the same type of work closer to their 
homes. 

Because of this advance planning and State-wide 
recruitment program, the advent of the 1941 beet 
season found the fields manned by experienced 
workers. 

Again, in 1942, we are keeping a weather eye on 
the Texas plains. 

Will the workers come north again this year? 
Will enough of them come? And if they do not, how 
will they be replaced? 

Some workers are being found in the hills of south- 
eastern Ohio. A few more will be found in other 
scattered areas of tlie State. 

Although the Employment Service in Ohio has 
traditionally discouraged mass migration of labor, 
nevertheless stoop labor is not attractive to our people, 
On the other hand, lack of tires and gasoline for their 
battered jalopies may keep Mexicans from venturing 
north unless we provide them with transportation. 

But whether or not they come. there will still be a 
demand for more workers since beet acreages have 
been increased. The task of supplying them will fall 
to the United States Employment Service.—W. C. 
Ammon, Informational Service Section, United States Em- 
ployment Service for Ohio. 








CORRECTION 


In the article entitled “Manpower for Camp 
Blanding,” appearing in the Employment Security 
Review for March 1942, correction should be made 
in the fourth from last line, page 7. The word 
‘“without”’ should be changed to ‘‘with.” The sen- 
tence as corrected will read: ‘The Blanding project 
represented, for the most part, a practice of “hiring 
at the gate,”” with workers going through the for- 
mality of an employment service registration and a 
union approval.” 
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DELAYED CLAIMS 


Merits of 
Late Filing 


cee 


ARNOLD 5S. STEINBACH 
Bureau of Employment Security 


This study was made possible through 
the help of the California, Illinois, and 
Maryland unemployment compensation 
agencies which supplied the facts used in 
the analysis. 


MOST WORKERS prefer to file their claims for 
unemployment benefits immediately after they become 
unemployed. Administrators, too, prefer that claims 
be filed promptly. If filing is delayed, not only are 
benefit payments held up, but the administrators have 
a more difficult task in checking the period of unem- 
ployment. 

However, injustices would result if workers were not 
permitted to file claims after the week in which unem- 
ployment occurs. Some workers, for example, may 
not be able to determine that they were partially 
unemployed until well after the end of the compen- 
sable week because they may be paid only at biweekly 


or monthly intervals. The Social Security Board — 


therefore set up standards under which claimants are 
allowed to file claims for partial benefits at least 
4 weeks after they have received notice of the week 
of partial unemployment for which benefits are 
claimed. (See New Standards for Compensation of 
Partial Unemployment, R. C. Meima, EMPLOYMENT 
Securiry Review, April 1941.) Under the new 
standards, the notice of the week of partial unemploy- 
ment, is usually an official form indicating that the 
worker has had reduced earnings because of a week of 
reduced time. But in most States the claimant may 
instead present a check stub, or other pay-roll evidence 
giving the same information. Moreover, if the claim- 
ant can demonstrate that he had a good reason for 
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STUDY CONSIDERS 


staying away from the local office, the time for filing 
can be extended beyond the 4-week period. 

Is there a real need for delayed filing for partial 
benefits? To find the answer, Illinois and Maryland 
unemployment compensation agencies delved into the 
reasons for the late filing of claims. Claims takers in 
eight local offices asked about 3,000 partial-benefit 
claimants to fill out special questionnaires for the 
period from December 8 to 20, 1941. Although this 
period was short, and additional sample studies must 
be made before definite conclusions can be drawn, this 
study nevertheless indicates in a preliminary way the 
volume and timing of delayed claims." 

These questionnaires indicated that 42 percent of 
the Illinois and 35 percent of the Maryland claimants 
did not file their claims for partial benefits until more 
than a week had elapsed after the end of the com- 
pensable week. This meant that if filing time were 
limited to 1 week after the end of the compensable 
week, over one-third of the partial benefit claimants in 
each State would have lost benefit rights. Most 
claimants, however, did file promptly upon receiv- 
ing notice of a week of possible partial unemployment. 
After notification, 20 percent of the Illinois and 2 per- 
cent of the Maryland claimants allowed more than a 
week to elapse before filing claims. These figures 
indicate that there was a delay beyond the end of the 
compensable week in notifying claimants but that once 
informed of a possible week of partial unemployment, 
they filed claims promptly. 

The time lapse between the week of unemployment 
and the date of filing was not, however, found to be 


1 In Illinois, employers are instructed by regulation to supply 
workers with information on low earnings automatically when- 
ever hours of work are significantly reduced. In Maryland, 
employers are not instructed to supply their workers with such 
information automatically. A worker who does not come to the 
local office with evidence of low earnings, such as check stubs, 
may request the agency to obtain a low earnings report from his 
employer. Because of these procedural differences, it is pos- 
sible that there might be significant differences in the gap 
between the end of the compensable week and the date on 
which workers receive information indicating to them that 
they may have experienced weeks of partial unemployment. 
This was not a significant factor during the period studied 
since 82 percent of the Illinois and 97 percent of the Maryland 
workers filed partial claims within 2 weeks after the end of the 
compensable week. Data relating to delay in filing after the 
receipt of notice of low earnings by the claimant, which is the 
period referred to in the Illinois regulation and the Federal 
minimum standard relating to date filing, are exactly com- 
parable between the two States. 
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long. Of the Illinois claimants 63 percent, and of the "fF percent filed late claims, whereas only 10 percent of 


Maryland claimants 84 percent, delayed filing only 
1 week. Only 2.3 percent of the late claimants in 
Illinois and 0.6 percent of those in Maryland delayed 
filing after the end of the fourth compensable week. 
Only a few claimants filed after the period allowed by 
the State standards, which are in most respects more 
lenient toward claimants than the Social Security 
Board’s minimum standard. 

In Illinois, the gap between receipt of low earnings 
reports (or notices of partial unemployment) and the 
date of filing was less than 4 weeks for 96 percent of the 
claimants. Thus, the 4-week gap permitted under 
the Social Security Board’s minimum standards 
appeared to be ample. 

Four-fifths of those who delayed filing claimed but 
1 week of benefits. Only about 3 percent of the 
claimants accumulated claims for 3 or more weeks. 
In Maryland, practically all (97 percent) of the late 
claimants filed for only 1 week; of benefits in Illinois 
the percentage was 70. Thus, during the period 
studied, the average late claimant filed for only 1 
week of partial benefits and filed this claim within 2 
weeks after the week of partial unemployment. 

Late filing was attributable in some cases to claim- 
ants and in others to employers. Claimants present- 
ing check stubs, vouchers, and other pay-roll evidence 
of a week of low earnings did not file as promptly 
as those claimants who had been informed of possible 
eligibility by low earning reports from employers. 
Although evidence is scanty, it is possible that wider 
use of official low earnings reports will reduce late filing. 

Analysis of the reasons for delay in the receipt of 
low earnings reports was restricted by the fact that 
for 72 percent of the Illinois and for 86 percent of the 
Maryland claimants, the interview schedules indicated 
no reason for delay. There is evidence that in a large 
number of cases where no reason is given for delay 
of the low earnings report, the local office inter- 
viewers did not consider the low earnings reports as 
delayed. It occurred, for instance, in case of workers 
with bi-weekly pay-roll periods. In many cases there 
was a further inevitable delay between the receipt of 
low earnings information by: the claimant and his 
regularly established reporting day. 

The importance of the biweekly pay-roll period as 
a cause for late filing was particularly noticeable in 
Maryland, where about 30 percent of the claimants 
had biweekly pay-roll periods. Among those Mary- 
land claimants with biweekly pay-roll periods, 50 


those with calendar week pay-roll periods filed late 
claims. In Illinois, only 5 percent of all claimants 
had biweekly pay-roll periods, but a larger propor- 
tion of this group than the calendar week pay-roll 
group filed late claims. Where reasons were recorded 
for the delay in getting notice of low earnings to 
claimants it was found that such factors as biweekly 
pay-roll periods and employer and employee negli- 
gence in reporting, or requesting low earnings, were 
significant. 

Why did half of the Illinois claimants who filed late 
file more than 1 week after receiving notice that they prob- 
ably had a week of partial unemployment? Most of the 
workers in this group were employed on the day that 
they were expected to report at the local office. Other 
claimants delayed filing because the prospective 
partial payment was very small or because they were ill. 

In Maryland, in almost two-thirds of the cases, no 
reason was given for the delay in filing after receipt 
of low earnings reports. The fact that 84 percent of 
all delayed claims in Maryland were delayed by only 
1 week suggests that interviewers did not consider as 
being “‘late”’ those claims filed within 8 or 9 days after 
receipt of notices of low earnings by claimants. One- 
sixth of the Maryland claimants delayed filing after 
receipt of a low earnings report because the prospective 
payment was small. 

Some data bearing on reasons for delay in payment 
of compensable claims for partial unemployment after 
the claimant had filed were collected in the course of 
the study. A sample check in the Baltimore local 
office showed that in almost 85 percent of the cases 
4 days or less elapsed between request and receipt 
of low earnings reports. A check of the accuracy of 
low earnings reports in Illinois showed that a sub- 
stantial proportion (16 percent) of the reports were 
unacceptable as originally submitted by employers. 
A breakdown of the nature of the errors on low earn- 
ings reports indicated that omission of the date of 
issuance caused 75 percent of the reports to be defec- 
tive. Omission of social security account numbers 
caused 10 percent of the claims to be defective. The 
proportion of delayed claims accompanied by defective 
low earnings reports was not significantly different 
from the proportion of regular claims associated with 
defective reports. Nor was the nature of the errors 
on low earnings reports associated with delayed claims 
significantly different from those associated with 
regular claims. 
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